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To trace career patterns in education, researchers 
itudinal data from the payroll and personnel riles of 
tors in the Chicago (Illinois) public school system. Nine 
itions were identified, including classroom and 

teachers, vice-principals, principals, specialists, and 
ce adiiinistrators. The variables examined comprised 
ex, age, ethnic group, training, experience, and 
as well as the schools' proportion of non white students, 
ing levels, student attendance, and faculty 
ics. Analysis reveals little movement along career paths 
11 chances for advancement, primarily because there is 
turnover. Males are more likely to gain promotions than 

ethnic characteristics do not appear to affect promotion 
s. Given declining enrollments in Chicago tut a slight 
staffing, projections for the next five years indicate 
turnover and heavier representation of males in central 
ve, nonclassroom teaching, and specialist positions.. 
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OVERVIEW 

This study is part of a larger effort to gain insight into 
career patterns in labor intensive industries. Previous studies 
have examined flows of educational administration students through 
graduate programs, flows of recruits through three years in the 
U.S. Navy, and flows of faculty through a university. This study 
examines the flows of the education workforce in a school system, 
the Chicago Public Schools. It is presented in two parts. The 
first part, presented here under the title "Analysis of Managerial 
Manpower Flows in the Ch icago Publ ic Schools," describes the 
current stocks and flows of the educational workforce. Answers 
to the following questions were sought: What are the characteristics 
of the major career paths currently in operation? How is the long 
run composition 0 f positions changing within the school system? 
How are major race/sex subgroups faring in movement along career 
paths? What are the characteristics of "entrants" to the workforce 
versus "leavers" from the workforce? What do these trends imply 
for the future quality and composition of the education workforce 
in the Chicago Public Schools? 

The data was drawn from the payrol 1 /personnel files of the 
Chicago Public Schools. The files are designed to provide data 
on career paths ar.d to yield detailed information on a variety 
of measures of individual and job-related characteristics. While 
comprehensive in design, the conversion of the data to machine 
readable form was not completed at the time the study was undertaken. 
As a consequence, many important questions about the workforce 
could not be addressed directly. For example, data on certificates 
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TABLE 1 



THE EOUCATION WORKFORCE, 1977-8 and 1978-9 



Class! f i cation 
Administration - Central 

Principals 

Assistant Principals 
Teachers - Central Office 



Teachers - Non-classroon 
High School 



Teachers - Classroom 
High School 



Teachers - Non-classroom 

Elementary School 



Teachers - Classroom 

Elementary School 



Special is ts 



1977-78 

666 
(2.6) 

501 
(2.0) 

480 

<M) 

1.363 

<s.<o 

62 
(.3) 

8.198 
(32.9) 

(1.0) 

13.321 
(52.7) 



25.287 

(loot) 



1978-79 

657 
(2.7) 

523 
(2.1) 

434 

(K7) 

1.357 
(5.3) 



184 
(.7) 

8.174 
(32.0) 

431 
(1.7) 

13.310 
(52.1) 

,490, 
(1 9) 

25.560 

(loot) 



TABLE 2 



DEGREE OF STABILITY WITHIN JOB CLASSIFICATIONS, 
BETWEEN 1377-78 and 1978-79 
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Classification 
Admin i strati on 
Principals 

Assistant Principals 

Teachers - Central Office 

Teachers - Non-Classroom 
High School 



Teachers 
Teache rs 
Teachers 
Special ists 



Class room 
High School 

Non-Classroom 
Elementary School 

Class room 
Elementary School 



Retention 77-8 and 78-9 
Number Percent 



644 
501 
369 
1,326 

41 

7.970 

199 

12,699 
452 



96.7 
100.0 
76.9 
97.3 

66.1 

97.2 

82.6 

96.8 
99.3 



3 

earned, test scores such as the National Teachers Exam, salaries 
associated with jobs, and race codes other than black and white were 
either unavailable or unuseable. Of course, all individual identi- 
fications (e.g., social security number) were removed from the tapes 
before they were provided to us, so that no identification of 
individuals was possible. 

The second part of the study, "Career Patterns of the Educational 
Workforce," is an attempt to reconcile what we have learned about 
the workforce in the Chicago Public Schools with national Hota and 
previous studies about the careers of public school educators. 
This part of the study will be available in May, 1381 - 

Major Findings 

The findings of the study are not encouraging either from the 
perspective of management or from the perspective of the individual 
employee. There is little movement along career paths, primarily 
because there is little turnover (about 3.1%). Consequently, 
chances for advancement are very small (about 1.6%). At best 
there appears to be movement within five job clusters, but not up 
a career ladder as may have once been the case. 

Although the chances of promotion are small, they do exist. 
However, different subgroups face different probabilities of pro- 
motion and demotion. After making certain necessary assumptions 
about what constitutes promotion and demotion, it appears that 
males are more likely to gain promotions than females. Racial 
membership does not appear to affect promotion probabilities. 
School factors (the characteristics of a school's faculty and * 
student body) also affec: an individual's chances of promotion and 
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TABLE 3 

Career Paths: 
More than *5% of the Workforce per Year 



Central Office Administration 

Principals 

Assistant Principal 

Teachers Central Office 

Teachers - Nonclassroom 
H i ghschool 

Teachers - Classroom 
H i ghschool 

Teachers - Nonclassr 
Elementary School 

Teachers - Ciassroom^ 
Elementary School 

Adjuncts/Special Ists 




Exit 




Ent ry 




TABLE k 

Career Paths: 
More than kO People per Year 



Central Office Administration 
Principals 

Assistant Principals 

Teachers Central Office 

Teachers - Nonclassroom 
Highschool 

Teachers - Classroom 
H i ghschool 

Teachers - Nonclassroom 
Elementary School 

Teachers - Classroom 
Elementary School 

Ad juncts/Spec ial ists 



Exi t 
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demotion. 

Individuals leave the system through four major "ports"; 
the majority leave from classroom teaching positions. School 
factors are strongly associated with leaving rates. Individuals 
are more likely to leave the system from schools where the faculty 
are less formally educated, have more years of experience, experience 
high absenteeism, and have low to moderate proportions of minority 
faculty members. Students in these schools have low absenteeism, 
low proportions of nonwhite pupils, and low proportions reading 
one or more years behind grade level . 

What these data are likely describing is the process whereby 
teachers with seniority are enabled to transfer to schools where 
the quality of students is perceived as being higher. This cohort 
of teachers is likely to have relatively high proportions of faculty 
who are leaving to retire. 

One of the commonly held concepts about educational organ- 
izations facing decline is that recruitoient for vacancies becomes 
increasingly internal. This does not appear to be the case in 
Chicago. Individuals are recruited into the system at all levels 
of the organization and in numbers roughly in proportion to the total 
number at each level in the organization. It is possible for larger 
numbers of new people in a position to come from outside the organ- 
ization than from within the ranks. 

The short run (five-/ear) changes in the workforce will reflect 
primarily changes in the position structure of the system (e.g., 
proportionately fewer classroom teachers). Low rates of turnover 
will forestall any major changes 5n the overall race or sex composition 

li 
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TABLE 5 



CAK£ER PATHS - CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1977-8 to I37S-9 



T0: ! 978-79 (retention and bss*) 



2 3* 5 . 6 , 7 . 8 , 9 . 10 ." 1 977-78 



t. 


Administration - 
Central Office 




(95.7) 


4 

( .6) 




1 

( .2) 




5 

( .8 




8 

( 1.2) 


1 

( .2) 


3 

( .5) 


666 


2. 


Principals 






501 
(100.0) 


















501 


3. 


Assistant Principals 








369 
(76.9) 


3 

( .6) 


7 

( 1.5) 


42 
( 8.8) 


12 
( 2.5) 


47 
( 9.8) 






480 


4. 


Teachers - 

Central Office 








1 

( .1) 


1326 
( 97.3) 










13 . 
( 1.0) 


23 
( 1.7) 


1363 


5. 


Teachers - Son- 

Claisrcxn High School 


c 

*0 

c 










41 
(66.1) 


21 
(33.9) 










62 


6. 


Teachers - CI»ssroon 
Kl9h School 


c 
o 

c 

V 


1 

( .0) 




21 
( -3) 




128 
( 1.6) 


7970 
(97.2) 








78 
( 1.0) 


8198 


7. 


Teachers - Won -C lass roon 
£ J corn Wry School 


o 
w 










1 

( mk) 




159 
(02.6) 


41 
(17.0) 






241 


8. 


Teachers - Classroon 
Elcnentary School 






7 

( .1) 


31 
( .2) 








212 
( 1-6) 


12839 
(96.8) 


4 

( .0) 


168 
( 1.3) 


1 3321 


9. 


Special Ists 










3 

( .7) 










452 
(99-3) 




455 


10. 


Out of Systcn 




12 
( 2.2) 


11 
( 2.0) 


12 
( 2.2) 


2m 

{ 4.4) 


7 

( 1.3) 


136 

C5.0) 


8 

( 1.5) 


1 3,5 
(57.8) 


20 







• 378-79 - 657 523 43<> 1357 184 8l7<« <OI 13310 <.90 



of the school system* However, males will be more heavily repres- 
ented in "leadership" positions whereas females will be more heavily 
represented in ^taff and direct instruction positions than at present. 

Background 

Enrollments are going down. School expenditures continue "to 
rise. Traditional revenue bases for schools have not grown as rapidly 

as previously. Business leaders, tax-conscious property owners, 

and others are concerned about the high expenditures in schools and 
are increasingly reluctant to continue to increase both the absolute 
amount of money and proportion of the tax dollar to support the school 
Educators, on the other hand, complain that schools, even holding 
productivity constant, are under-financed in the face of inflationary 
costs- The resulting tension between the providers of school 
revenue and the "education community 11 is not new but is intensifying. 

From 1970 to 1975, I-he U.S. school-age population (ages 5~17) 
fell from 52,5^6,000 to 50,277,000, a drop of *4.3 percent or an 
annual rate of decline of 0.83 percent.' Decline, however, has been 
especially dramatic in urban schol systems. 

Decline in enrollment has not been accompanied by reduction in 

expenditures. On the contrary, fixed cost ' commi tments have combined 

with declining enrollments to produce significant increases in 

3 

expenditures per pupil. In the largest cities in the U.S. the 
actual dollar expenditures have increased by more than 100% between 
1968 and 1976. Inflation accounts for some, but not all of the 
expenditure increase. Spending per student during the interval 
1968-1976 actually recorded a stronger advance than did the consumer 
price index in cities. 
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TABLE 6 

"PROMOTION" PROBABILITIES AMONG MAJOR POSITIONS (PERCENT) » 



From: 


To: 


Total 


Male 


Fema 1 e 


Black 


White 


i eacne r- l i as s room , 
Elementary 


Teacher-Nonc lass- 
room, Elementary 


1.6* 


2.8* 


1.3* 


1.1* 


0.8* 


Teacher-Cl ass room, 
Elementary 


Assistant Principal 


0.2 


0.5 


0.2 


0.3 


0.2 


Teacher-Classroom, 
Elementary 


Principal 


0.1 


0.3 


0 


0 


0.2 


Teacher-Classroom, 
High School 


Teacher-Nonc lass- 
room, High School 


1.6 


2.1 


1.1 


1.8 


1.2 


Teacher-Classroom, 
High School 


Assistant Principal 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


-Data on 


other racial categories not 


avai labl 


6 . 







TABLE 7 



"DEMOTION" PROBABILITIES AMONG MAJOR POSITIONS (PERCENT) * 



From: 

Admi nistrat Ion 

Teacher-Central 
Office 



Teacher-Nonc lass - 
room, High School 

Teacher-Nonc lass - 
room, Elementary 



To: 

A Building Position 
Teacher-Bui lding 



Assistant Principal Teacher 



Teacher-C lassroom, 
High School 

Teacher-Classroom, 
Elementary 



Total 
2.9* 

1.0 
23.1 

33.9 

17.C 



Male 
1.5* 

1.9 
26.7 

16.7 

5.9 



Fema I e 

0.8 
19.3 

'i0.9 

20.5 



Black 
3.2* 

1.2 
31.2' 



Whi te 
3.3* 

1.3 
16.1 



47.4 42.3 
2*1.2 21.4 



-Data on other racial categories not available. 
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Another measure of prices--the gross national product deflator 
reflecting the prices of goods a p.H services purchased by state and 
local governments-- i s a better indicator of the price pressures 
experienced by school districts. Again the rate of increase of 
expenditures per student advanced more strongly than did the 
deflator index In six urban school systems (New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Detroit, Houston, and Milwaukee), total expenditures for 
schools increased at the average rate of 10.1% annually over the 
last several years. The rate is 12.2% annually when expressed in 
terms of per/pupil costs. For these same cities the average annual 
Consumer Price Index increased only 7.6% and the GNP deflator for 
state and local governments increased only 8.5%.^ 

The observation that the inflationary rate in school budgets 
exceeds the general inflationary rate is disturbing to 

taxpayers and responsible school administrators. It is especially 
disturbing given the marked decline in school enrollment. 

Increases in absolute revenue amounts over the last five years 
have helped to offset increases in expenditures.^ Nonetheless some 
urban school systems still found themselves spending in excess of 
revenues.^ In a comparative analysis of nin§ urban systems, only 
five have maintained a cumulative surplus during the last three years. 
Given the labor intensive character of education and given the 
growing discrepancy between costs and revenue, a systematic analysis 
of personnel flow is called for. Greater knowledge about the 
procedures by which personnel are secured, advanced, retained, dis- 
missed, and retired is urgently needed. The argument for a study 
of personnel flow is simple and stra igh forward . Educational labor 



TABLE 8 



SCHOOL LEVEL DISTRIBUTION OF HOVERS BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM 
SCHOOL-BASEO TEACH INC POSITIONS 



Grade level 
Elementary School 
High School 



Classroon to Non-Classroom 
Number Percentage 



20<t 

128 
332 



61 

38.6 
100 % 



Non-Classroom to Class ooa 
Number Percentage 



38 



21 



59 



64. <♦ 

35.6 
,100 I 



Total School-Based 
Teacher Workforce (t) 



62.2 

37.8 
100 X 



TABLE 9 



AGE DISTRIBUTION OF MOVERS BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM 
SCHOOL-BASEO TEACHING POSITIONS 



Classroon to Non-C 1 ass room 

Non-Classroom ro Classroom School-Based 

Teacher 

Age Number Percentage Number Percentage Workforce 

Under 25 Years 35 11.7 19 32.8 10.7 

25 - 29 Years 69 20.8 14 24.1 21.2 

30 - 34 Years 57 17.2 9 15.5 17.9 

35 - 39 Years 66 19.9 4 6.9 13-7 

40 - 44 Years 38 11.4 5 8.6 11.9 

45 - 49 Years 36 10.8 4 6.9 10.5 

50 - 54 Years 20 6.0 2 3-4 8.0 

55 + Years 7 . 2.1 1 1.7 6.1 

332 1G0.0S 58 100.0% 100.0% 



costs dominate school budget. The tradition of tenure - granting 

together with the existence of negotiation and arbitration procedures, 

place severe constraints on how funds can be allocated. New 

programs, that require personnel with special training and skill, 

are imposed on local districts without full funding. Rules for 

personnel selection and advancement that local districts must 

follow have the full force of law. More carefully planned 

utilization of personnel is required in order to resolve the 

budgetary issues facing schools. 

The quantity and composition of the urban labor force are 

critical variables which affect the cost and quality of urban 

education. We know that the labor force is undergoing change, 

but the magnitude, direction, and net effect of the change is not 

understood. For a systom (such as Chicago Public Schools) that 

currently employs a work force of over 50,000 people distributed 

over J*30 different types of positions, and pays them in excess of 

$600,000,000 annually, th i s lack of understanding is a special 

problem. The questions raised in relation to this problem are not 
9 

unique to Chicago. A report commissioned by the National Institute 

of Education ("Education Finance and Organization: A Research 

Agenda for the Future"'^) speaks to this concern: 

"Two important issues... are the changing nature of the 
labor force in education and the economic implications 
that these changes may bring. Both of these topics have 
important and widespread policy implications... 1. What 
are the relevant demographic characteristics of the 
instructional work force in public schools today? How 
are they expected to change over time under alternative 
assumptions about the future? 2. What are the profiles 
of the teachers, other instructional staff, and adminis- 
trators, in terms of such demographic characteristics 
as age, educational preparation, professional experience, 
race and ethnic characteristics, and full-time or part- 
time status? Have these undergone significant changes 
over t ime?" 

O These are the kinds of questions we seek to answer in this study. 

ERIC { 7 
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TABLE 10 

SEX DISTRIBUTION OF MOVERS BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM 
SCHOOL-BASEO TEACHING POSITIONS 



Sex 

Hale 
female 



Classroom 
to Non-C 1 ass roo,*n 



Number 
145 

18; 

332 



Percentage 
56.3 



100 % 



l Non-C lass room to 

Classroom 

Number Percentage 

5 8.5 
54 91.5 



59 



100 % 



Total School-Based 
Teacher Workforce 

28.6 
71.4 



100 % 



TABLE 



MOVEMENT BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM SCHOOL-BASEO TEACHING POSITIONS 
BY TEACHERS WHO HAVE VARYING AMOUNTS OF EXPERIENCE 



Amount of 



Movement from 

Classroom to Non-classroom 



Movement from 
Non-classroom to Classroom 



Total School-based 
Teacher Workforce 



Experience 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentaae 


Low 


94 


28.3 


29 


49.2 


5.014 


22.7 


Moderate 


127 


38.3 


P 


28.8 


9.086 


41.1 


High 


111 


33.4 


13 


22.0 


8.027 


36.3 




332 


100.0% 


59 


100.0% 


22,127 


100.0% 
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Stocks and Flows . Any attempt to represent the stock of the 
workforce in the Chicago public schools must of necessity be a 
compromise between the competing demands. The analysis must be 
real, and hence complex. On the other hand the demands must be 
comprehendable and useful, and hence simplified to some degree. 
There are literally hundreds of position titles for educational 
personnel within rite Chicago public schools. Each of these positions 
interacts with others in complex ways. Any attempt to aggregate 
these positions into fewer categories and to isolate general patterns 
of movement must of necessity obscure the many of the unique char- 
acteristics of positions and ideosyncrat ic movement. Our study is 
not exempt from this dilemma. 

We have chosen to aggregate the variety of positions into nine 
broad categories: central administration, principals, assistant 
principals, teachers who are not assigned to any particular school, 
teachers assigned to high schools but who are not teaching in 

classrooms, teachers assigned to high schools who are teaching in 

( 

classrooms, teachers assigned to elementary schools who are not 
teaching in classrooms, teachers assigned to classrooms in elementary 
schools, and specialists such as school psychologists. 

After preliminary analyses of larger numbers of job categories, 
it appears that these categories are small enough in number as to 
b>e understandable, yet sufficiently different enough from each other 
to enable us to trace changes in the composition of the workforce. 
Implicit in this categorization is the presumption on our part that 
those characteristics that most clearly distinguish one job from 
another are: the "level 11 of the workplace, i.e., elementary schools, 

\ 
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TABLE 12 



MOVEMENT BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM SCHOOL-BASEO TEACHING POSITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS WITH VARYING PROPORTIONS OP TEACHER EXPERIENCE (ELEMENTARY) 



Proportions of teacher 
Experience 

High 

Moderate 
Low 



Movement from 

Classroom to Non-classroom 

Number Percentage 



A3 
67 
90 



21.5 
33-5 

us.o 



200 



100. Ot 



Movement from 
Non-classroom to Classroom 
Number PercenlaQe 



10 
5 
23 



38 



26.3 
13.2 
60.5 



100. Ot 



Total School- 
based Elementary 
Teacher Workforce 
Nufr,be r Percentage 



fc.62* 

U , *i568 
13.670 



33.8 
32.8 
33.<» 



100.0>. 



TABLE 13 



MOVEMENT BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM SCHOOL-BASEO TEACHING POSITIONS 
BY TEACHERS WHO TAKE VARYING NL'mBERS OF OAYS OFF 



Numbers of 
Days Taken 
Off 

Low 

Moderate 
High 



Movement from 

Classroom to Non-classroom 

Nyrber Percentage 



127 
1 2 i 



25.3 
38.3 
36. U 



332 



100. Ot 



Movement from 
Non-classroo-i to Classroom 
NuK>er Pa < ntaoc 



II 

26 
22 



18.6 
M.I 
37.3 



59 



100. Ot 



Total School-based 
Teacher Workforce 
Number Percentage 



A. 658 

8.A90 

9.015 
22.163 



21.0 
38.3 



100. 0* 
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high schools, or central offices, and whether or not the job involves 
* a high degree of instructing activity. 

Stocks and Flows in Chicago . During the 1977-78 school year, 
about 25,300 education professJonals occupied these nine types of 
positions in the Chicago public schools (Table 1). Of these 7,638 
were male; 17,911, female; 10,011, Black; and 12,77**, White. 
Over half of these personnel were elementary school classroom 
teachers and nearly one-third were high school classroom teachers. 
One year later, the overall distribution of personnel was approx- 
imately the same. The overall size of the workforce increased by 
nearly 300, while the number of regular classroom teachers decreased 
in number and in proportion to the total workforce. 

Based only on these data, it appears that the ''growth" positions 
in the Chicago public schools are those that have the smallest 
•absolute number of openings as well as those out of the traditional 
promotional chain of classroom teacher - school principal - district 
administrator. The number of nonclassroom teachers in both the high 
schools and elementary schools is growing quite rapidly, although 
they still represent very small fractions of the total number of 
education-related positions in the Chicago public schools. Also, 
there are discernable decreases in staffing ratios of the school 
system despite (or because of) reducatlons in enrollments of nearly 
34* between 1978 and 1979 (512,052 to ^,888). The educational 
workforce rose by a little over \% during the same time. While 
both percentages are small, their interaction is quite significant. 
The overall ratio of educational staff to students dropped from 20.2 
to 19.9. 
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TABLE 1*4 

MOVEMENT BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM SCHOOL-BASED TEACHING POSITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS WiTH VARYING PROPORTIONS OF MINORITY FACULTY MEMBERS 



Total School-based 



Proportion of 

Minority 

Faculty 


Movement 

Classroom 

Nunber 


from 

to Non-cl ass room 
Percentage 


Movement from 
Non-classroom to Classroom 
Nunber Percentage 


Elementary Teacher 
Workforce 

Number Percentage 


Low 


70 


3^.8 


2k 


63.2 


*,267 


31.1 


Moderate 


69 


34.3 


6 


IS. 8 


^,227 


30.8 


High 


62 


30.8 


8 


21.1 


5,2*»1 


38.2 


201 


100.0? 


38 


100.0? 


13,735 


100.0? 



TABLE 15 

MOVEMENT BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND "0N-CLASSR00M SCHOOL-BASED TEACHING 
POSITIONS IN SCHOOLS WHOSE FACULTY HAVE VARYING 
PROPORTIONS OF GRAOUATE TRAINING 

otal School- 
Proportion of Faculty Movement from Movant from based Elementary 
Holding Bachelors Classroom to Non-classroom Non- class room to Classroom Teacher workforce 
Degree Only Number Percentage Ntmber Percentage Number Percentage 

Lew M 20.5 22 57.9 M« 32.5 

Moderate 66 33.0 9 23.7 *»,<.82 32.8 

High __93 <*6.5 _7 18, U 3^.7 

200 100.0* 38 100. Ct '3.672 100. 01 
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Largely as a result of these changes in staffing, cost per 
pupil between these two periods increased approximately 13% 
($2,173,72 to $2,A60.8^) . These numbers are consistent with earlier 
budget increases. More to the point, they represent the net effect 
of a variety of personnel decisions, including those deal ing with 
the opening and closing of positions, with decisions that cause 
people to stay in their current positions, to move into new positions 
from other positions in the organization or to leave the organization. 
These personnel "dec i s ions" are often the result of factors over 
which the organization has little control. Nonetheless, they have 
a dramatic effect on personnel practices and on costs. For example, 
as environmental factors reduce individual incentives to leave the 
system before retirement age, fewer openings are created for younger 
(and less expensive) personnel. Average length of seniority 
(and average salary) begin to creep up, raising costs disproportionately. 

Similar phenomena are occuring within the Chicago public schools. 
Currently there is comparatively little internal mobility, external 
recruitment, or individual career advancement. People who occupy a 
given position in the organization are quite likely to occupy that 
same position the following year. Consider the case of the school 
principal, where the avai lable data suggest that no one leaves the 
principalship (Table 2)! The degree to which "nonmob i 1 i ty M exists 
varies depending on the types of positions under consideration. For 
example, only about two out of three nonclassroom high school teachers 
will be in that position the following year. Assistant principals 
and to some degree non classroom elementary teachers also seem to 
experience relatively high degrees of turnover. The very low-turnover 
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TABLE 16 

MOVEMENT SETVEEM CLASSROOM AND NOM-CIASSROOM 
SCHOOI-8ASE0 TEACHING POSITIONS IN SCHOOLS WITH LOW AND 
NICN TEACHER ABSENTEEISM 



Degree of Total School-based 

Teacher Classroon to Non-classroon Non-ciassroon to Classroom Elerantary Teacher Workforce 

Ab$ef>teei$n Ni/n6cr Percentage Nurtocr Percentage Number Percentage 

Belo* Median lOd 51.0 7 \S.U 6,399 *6.<t 

Above Median 1 00 ^9.0 31 8» .6 7,383 53.6 

20l» 100. OX 38 100. ox U.782 100. OX 



TABLE 17 

MOVEMENT BETVEEN CLASSROOM AHO NON-CLASSROOM SCHOOL-BASEO 
TEACHING POSITIONS i:i SCHOOLS WITH LOW ANO HIGH STAFF TURNOVER 
(ELEMENTARY LEVEL) 



Total School-based 





Degree of 
Turnover 


Classroom to 
Non-classroom 
Number Percentage 


Non 
to 
Nurobe r 


-classroom 
Classroom 

Percentage 


Elementary 
Teac K ^r Workforce 
Number Perccntag 




Low 


55 


27.9 


14 


36.8 


*|003 


29.9 




Medium 


51 


25.9 


13 


3*1.2 


k0k6 


30.3 




Migh 


91 
197 


*6.2 
100.0% 


11 

is 


28.9 
100.0% 


5320 
13.369 


39.8 
100.0% 
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positions include those of principal, specialists/adjunct teachers, 
central office teachers and high school classroom teachers . 

Rates of movement are not the same as vo 1 uroe ; the first is a 
function of proportion of movement and the second is a function of 
absolute size. The largest volume of movement, is into classroom 
positions from outside, from classroom to nonclassroom positions, 
and to the outside from classroom positions (Tables 3 and k) . As 
we discuss predominate career paths it is impostant to note that 
the largest amount of movement is into and out of the bottom of 
the organization. This patterns reflects the careers of more 
individuals than any other. Careers that are characterized by 
increasingly responsible positions within the organizatior <: , 
by definition, be confined to small proportions of employees. 

The Effect of Low Turnover on Career Paths . Because turn- 
over is low, upward mobility is slow, and career "paths" become 
less visible. We could assume for the sake of argument, that one 
likely traditional career path would be high school teacher to 
assistant principal to principal to administration in the central 
office. Due to low turnover/no growth in Cnicago the probabilities 
of movement along this "likely" path are so low as to be nonexistant. 
A high school teacher has a three-tenths-of -one-percent chance of 
becoming an assistant principal; and an assistant principal has less 
thon a one-tenth-of-one-percent chance of becoming d principal. (Table 5) • 
The low probability of entry to the pr i nc i pal sh i p from the assistant 
principalship is due in large part to the stability of in the principal 
pos i t ion. 
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TABLE 18 



MOVEMENT BETWEEN CLASSROOM ANO NON-CLASSROOM SCHOOL-BASED 
TEACHING POSITIONS IN SCHOOLS WITH VARYING PROPORTIONS 
OF NON-WHITE PUPILS 



Propor t ions 
Of Hon'wMtt 
Students 

Low 

Moderate 

High 



Classroom to Non-cl Jssroom 
Hunter Percentage 



29 
60 
113 



29.7 
$5.9 



202 



100. Ot 



Non-classroon to ClaSSroon 
Number Percentage 



20 



38 



52.6 
10.5 
36.8 



100. Ot 



Total School -ba^d 
Elementary 



Teacher Workforce 


Number 


Pcrcentaoe 






2,678 




2.303 


16.7 


8,77*. 


63.8 


13.755 


I00.0> 



TABLE 19 



MOVEMENT BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM SCHOOL-BASED TEACHING POSITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS WITH VARYING PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS READING ONE OR MORE YEARS 
BEHIND GRADE LEVEL 



Propor t Ion of 
Studentbody Reading 
One or More Years 
Behind Grade Level 

Low 

Moderate 
High 



Movement from 

Classroom to Non*ctaSSroom 

Number Pet centagc 



69 
60 



3<i.o 
36.5 
29.6 



203 



100. Ot 



Movement from 
Non-classroom to CI***room 
Nunber Percentage 



20 

8 

to 
38 



52.6 

21.1 

26.3 
100. Ot 



Total School-based 
Elementary Teacher 
Workforce 

NunOer Percentage 



<i.7<S 
■4.39< 

13,750 



3<..S 

32.0 
33-5 



100. Ot 
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Disparities in the sizes of "sending 11 and "receiving" positions, 
along with the low turnover, affect promotion probabilities. For 
example, the low rate of entry into the assistant princi pal ship from 
the high school classroom is due less to low turnover in the assistant 
principal position (it has one of the highest rates), as to 
the high ratio of assistant principal tchigh school classroom 
teacher positions. (Even if there were complete turnover in the 
assistant principal position every year, only a relatively few high 
school classroom teachers would be able to f ill the positions.) 

Career Paths in Chicago . In many respects the concept of career 
paths as classically defined does not exist in the Chicago Public 
Schools at this time. That is, discernable flows from entry level 
positions to positions of increasing authority are not clearly in 
evidence. Individuals enter the organization at all levels and 
•roughly in proportion to the numbers of positions at each level; 
but they exit through four major "ports," central office admini- 
strative and teaching positions, as well as elementary and high 
school classroom teaching positions. (Table 5) • 

While on the "inside" members of the education workforce generally 
move v/ithin, rarely among, six job clusters. For one, there is 
the learning specialists (psychologists, diagnosticians, therapists) 
cluster. This growing segment of the workforce draws educators from 
the outside, but more important 1 y draws off some excess teachers 
in from the central office and classrooms. It also provides a 
preparation ground for teachers assigned to central office. 

The second and third clusters can be called instruction centered. 
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TABLE 20 



HOVEMENT between classroom and non-classroom SCHOOL-BASED TEACHINC positions 

IN SCHOOL WITH VARY INC PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS READING TWO OR MORE YEARS 
BEHIND GRADE LEVEL 



Proportion of 
Studentbody Reading 
Two or More Years 
Behind G-ade Level 

Low 

Moderate 
Hloh 



Movement from 

Classroom to Non-classroom 
Number Percentage 

31. S 

36.5 

32.0 
100.01 



Movement f rom 
Non-classroom to Classroom 
Number Percentage 

2k 
7 



7 
38 



63.2 

18. k 

18.1 
100.01 



Total School-based 
Elementary Teacher 
Workforce 
Number 



4, 490 

" 4,260 

4.602 
13.352 



Percentage 

33.6 

31.9 

34.S 
100.0? 



TABLE 21 

MOVEMENT BETWEEN CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM SCHOOL-BASED TEACHING POSITIONS 
IN SCHOOLS WITH VARYING PROPORTIONS OF STUDENT ABSENTEEISM 



Total School-based 



Proportion of 

Student 

Absenteeism 


Movement 

Classroom 

Number 


from 

to Non-classroom 
Percentage 


Movement from 
Non-classroom to Classroom 
Number Percentage 


Elementary Teacher 
Workforce* 

Number Percentage 


High 


81 


39.9 


12 


31.6 


5J32 


37.3 


Moderage 


88 


43.3 


2 


5.3 


5.408 


39.3 


Low 




16.7 


m 


63.2 


3.231 


23.5 




203 


100. 0% 


38 


100.0? 


13.771 


100.0? 
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They involve teachers at the elementary and high school levels 
who circulate between classroom and none lass room positions within 
their respective levels of school. Within both the high school 
and elementary levels teachers flow into and out of classroom 
positions, although in both instances there is a net outflow into 
nonclassroom positions. Although enrollment declines would have 
dictated extensive layoffs (causing individuals to leave the system), 
more teachers shifted into nonclassroom positions than left the 
system. In one yeir nonclassroom positions grew 1 33% in the 
elementary schools and 297% in the high schools. This, perhaps 
more than any single phenomenon explains the anomoly of staff 
growth in the light of enrollment declines. 

The fourth cluster is really a revolving door around the 
position of assistant principal. Individuals enter the assistant 
principal position from a wide variety of routes (central office 
teacher, high school classroom teacher, elementary classroom 
teachers, and recruited from outside the system). They stay a 
relatively short time (about one quarter turn over each year); and 
they are "spun out" into a variety of other positions (central 
office teacher, nonclassroom high school teacher, classroom high 
school teacher, nonclassroom elementary school teacher, and classroom 
elementary school teacher). Viewed superficially, the assistant 
principal ship is a "fast track" to nowhere. It does not lead to 
principalships or to central office administration. 

The principalship -const i tutes another cluster only in the sense 
that it is not closely linked to building level positions in the 
school system. More than twice as many individuals moved to the 

J 
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TABLE 22 

EXIT PATTERNS BY SEX ANO RACE 





Exit From 


Total 
Workforce 


All 
Leavers 


Male 


Female 


Black 


Vh! te 


Othe r 


Administration 


2.6* 


1 .1* 


1.7* 


0.9* 


0* 


1 .6* 


1 .1* 


Principal 




2.0» 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Assistant 


Principal 


1.9* 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Teacher - 


Central Office 


5.4* 


8.5 


6.9 


8.9 


6.9 


6.3 


9.5 


Teacher - 


Non-class room. High School 


■ 3* 


o 


q 


o 


0 


o 


n 

w 


Teacher - 


Classroom, High School 


32.4* 


28.7 


51.7 


22.4 


9 

27.6 


25.0 


30.2 


Teacher - 


Non-c lass room t Elementary 


l.Ot 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


'0 


Teacher - 


CUssroom t Elementary 


52. 7* 


61.8 


39.7 


67.8 


65.5 


67.2 


59.2 


Adjunct 




1. 81 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


Number 






272 


58 


214 


29 


64 


179 


Row % 






100.0* 


21.3* 


78.7* 


io. n 


23.5* 


65.8* 



TABLE 23 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF LEAVERS FROM THE 
SCHOOL -BASED TEACHER WORKFORCE 



Age 

Under 25 Years 
25 * 29 Years 
30 - 34 Years 
35 - 39 Years 
40 - 44 Years 
45 - 49 Years 
50 - 54 Years 
55 ♦ Years 



Number 
28 

43 
30 

8 
14 

6 
27 

90 
246 



Percentage 
11.4 

17.5 
12.2 

3.3 

5.7 

2.4 

11.0 

36.6 
100.0? 



Total School -Based 
Teacher Workforce (%) 

10.7 



21.2 

17.9 

13.7 

11.9 

10.5 

8.0 

6.1 
100.0$ 
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prlncipalship from outside the system or from central office 
administration as from building level positions- The principal- 
ship is a closed shop in the sense that the chances of becoming 
a principal or of leaving the princi pal ship for other positions, in 

4 

the district are small . 

Finally, central office administration positions represent 
their own cluster. The cluster is characterized by little movement, 
entry largely from the outside, and exit through many routes, largely 
back into building level positions. (Table 5). 

The initial generalizations we can make about career mobility 
in the Chicago public schools would perhaps apply to many, especially 
large urban school systems. First, there is little career movement, 
not to mention advancement. What movement there is is accompanied 
by no small degree of "demot ions 1 ' as well as "promot ions M . Within 
this context, however, there are distinct career paths with differing 
probabilities of movement along those paths. Those probabilities 
will not be altogether stable over time in part because. the numbers 
of certain positions are increasing in number while others are 
decreasing. 

Personnel are recruited into all types of positions from the 
outside, but appear to exit through four primary positions: class- 
room teacher at the elementary and secondary levels, central office tea- 
cher, and central office administration. There are several possible 
explanations for this limited number of exit routes. Over 90% of 
the personnel sre found in these four positions. Second, these are 
logical terminal positions for many personnel, and some fraction of 
these exits could be retirees. 

° -J v 
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TABLE 2k * 

IEAVING RATES OF SCHOOL-BASED FACULTY 
WITH VARYING AMOUNTS'OF EXPERIENCE 



Total School-based 

Amount of Teacher Workforce 

Experience Number Percentage Number Percentage 



Low 


67 


27.2 


5014 


22.7 


Moderate 


65 


26.4 


3086 


41.1 


High 


114 


46.3 


8027 


36.3 




246 . 


100.0% 


22,127 


100.0? 



TABLE 25 



SCHOOL LEVEL DISTRIBUTION OF LEAVERS FROM 
SCHOOL-BASEO TEACHER WORKFORCE 



Grade Level 

Elementary School 
High School 



Number 

168 

78 



Percentage 

68.3 
31.7 



Total School-Based 
Teacher Workforce 



62.2 
37.8 



246 



100 % 



100 % 
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"Promotion 11 and "Demot ion" of Subgroups . Up to this point 
we have been looking at the interaction of people in posi'Jon^; we 
have not made distinctions among types of people except in terms of 
positions they occupy. There are of course major subcategories of 
the workforce - e.g., men, women, Blacks, Whites - whose career 
patterns are of interest, especially if subgroup membership affects 
the probabilities of movement within the organization. Each 
member of the workforce has a unique set of human characteristics. 
Often an individual's chances of moving into another position are 
deliberately affected by those characteristics. (Teachers without 
math education certification tend to have a lower probability of 
entering the secondary teaching work force into a math pos-ition than 
those who have it.) There are, of course, many bases for applying 
discriminatory criteria when making personnel decisions. Our 
purpose in conducting the analysis of the careers of subgroups is 
merely to describe differences which emerge, not to comment on 
their significance or legitimacy. We have chosen to examine sex 
and race (Black and White only) differences at this time. Other 
distinguishing criteria would be at least equally interesting 
(e.g., verbal ability, age, performance ratings), but were unavailable. 

Do men have higher probabilities of promotion than women? Do 
white educators have higher promotion probabilies than black educators? 
Consider for example the five most prominent "promotion" probabilities 
among the major positions. (These transitions are promotions only 
in the sense that most school personnel consider them to be promotions. 
They are "major" only in the sense that the probabilities of movement 
are relatively high.) In four of the five instances, the probabilities 

O 
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TABLE 26 

LEAVING RATES FROM ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WHOSE FACULTY 
HAVE VARYING PROPORTIONS OF GRADUATE TRAINING 



Total School-based 

Proportion of Faculty Elementary 
Holding Bachelors Teacher Workforce 



Degree Only 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


low 




28.6 




32.5 


Moderate 




27. k 




32.8 


High 




kk.O 


' V*8 


34,7 




168 


100.0* 


13,672 


100.0% 



TABLE 27 

LEAVING RATES FROM ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WHOSE 
FACULTY HAVE VARYING AMOUNTS OF EXPERIENCE 



t Total School-based 

E ? p * r lencc Elementary Workforce 

of Facu| ty Number Percentage Number Percentage 

Inexperienced 57 33-9 i|, 568 33.4 

Moderately 

Experienced kl 25. 0 k t k7% 32.8 

Experienced 69 jtTJ kMh 33,8 

168 100.01 13.670 100. 0% 
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of promotion are higher for males than for females, blacks, or 
whites. (Table 6). 1.6% of all elementary classroom teachers were 
"promoted 11 to nonclassroom assignments in the elementary schools. 
2.8% of the male elementary classroom teachers were promoted as 
contrasted to 1 . 3% of the female elementary classroom teachers, 
0.8% of the white, and 1 .1% of the black elementary classroom 
teachers (Table 6). Similarly, 0.2% of all classroom elementary 
teachers were promoted to the position of assistant principal; 
0.5% of the male elementary classroom teachers were promoted to 
assistant principal. The probability of an elementary classroom 
teacher becoming a principal is 0.1%, but these probabilities jump 
to 0.3% if one is a male, and to 0.2% if one is white. Based on our 
data which is of course limited to two years of observations, the 
probabilities of such a move can drop to less than 0.T% if one is 
female or black. At the high school level, males are slightly 
favored over females in promotions from classroom to nonclassroom 
assignments. But such is not the case for promotions from classroom 
positions to those of assistant principal. 

M Demotion" probabilities favor males as well although not 
uniformly. Although there is a 2.9% chance of being "demoted 11 from 
central office administration to a building position, the probability 
drops to 1.5% if one is male and jumps to k ,k% if one is female 
(Table 7). 

The chances of being reassigned to a high school classroom for 
nonclassroom high school teachers are about 33-9%. However, ones 
chances of being reassigned are only 16.7% if male, but much higher i 
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TABLE 2tt 

LEAVING RATES IN SCHOOLS WITH LOW AND 
HIGH TEACHER ABSENTEEISM 

(ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS) 



Degree of Teacher Absenteeism 



Number 



Pe rcentage 



Total School -based 

Elementary 
Teacher Workforce 

Number Percentage 



0c low Median 
Above Median 



70 

98 
168 



41.7 

58.3 
100. OS 



6399 

7383 
13.782 



46.4 

53-6 
100,0% 



T£BLE 29 

LEAVING RATES FROM ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WHOSE 
FACULTIES HAVE VARYING PROPORTIONS OF MINORITY MEMBERS 



Total School-based 
E lementa ry 

Proportion of Teacher Workforce 

Minority Faculty Members Number Percentage Number Percentage 



tow 63 37. S 4267 31 .1 

Moderate $9 35.1 4227 30.8 

High 46 27.4 5241 38.2 

168 100. 0* 13.735 100.0% 
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one is female, black or white. A similar pattern exists at the 
elementary school level. There is a one percent chance of a 
teacher in a central office position being assigned to a teaching 
position in a building, but the probability jumps to \ .3% if 
you are male. 

Other groups are favored in other "demot ions , 11 There is a 
23% probabi 1 i ty -of going from an assistant principal position to 
that of a teacher, but those probabilities jump up to 26.7% if 
one is male and to 31-2% if one is black; they drop to 19-3% if one 
is female, and 16.1% if one is white. 

It is apparent that the bulk of movement among positions in the 
labor force occurs at the building level among teaching positions. 
There is about five times as much movement from classroom to non- 
classroom positions as the reverse, and the numbers of position changes 
at the elementary and high school levels is approxi mat 1 ey proportionate 
to the respective sizes of the teacher work-force at each school level. 
(Table 8). We have implied that nonclassroom positions act in 
part as "holding tanks 11 to buffer the effects of enrollment decline 
on the teacher work force. This is at best a partia 1 explanation 
of movement. To better understand this rrovement we need to examine 
in greater detail: the characteristics of the teachers who move, 
the characteristics of faculty in schools where movement takes place, 
and the characteristics of students in the schools where movement 
is taking place. 

Characteristics of movers between classroom and nonclassroom 
school -based teaching positions . Much like our findings of the 
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TABLE 30 

LEAVING RATES FROM ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WHOSE 
STUDENTBODI ES HAVE VARYING AMOUNTS OF STUDENT ABSENTEEISM 



Amount of 



Moderate 
Low 



Total School -based 

Elementary 
Teacher Workforce 



Student Absenteeism Number Percentage Number Percentage 

Hiyh 



59 


35.1 


5132 


37.3 


62 


36.9 


5408 


39.3 


<*7 


28.0 


3231 


23.5 


168 


100.0* 


13.771 


100.01 



TABLE 31 

LEAVING RATES FROM ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WHOSE STUDENT BODIES 
HAVE VARYING PROPORTIONS OF NON WHITE PUPILS 



Proportions of 
Non Whi te Pupi ) s 


Number 


Percentage 


Total School -based 
Elementary Workforce 
Number Percentage 


Low 


51 


30.4 


2.678 


19.5 


Moderate 


30 


17.9 


2.303 


16.7 


Hlgf 


87 


51.8 


8 f 774 


63.8 




168 


100.0* 


13.755 


100.0* 



9 
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analysis of the four major race/sex subgroups, individual, characteristics 
alter the probabilities of movement between classroom and nonclassroom 
school based teaching positions. The age distribution of movers from 
classroom to nonclassroom positions is approximately the same a$ the 
age distribution of the total school -based teacher workforce. 
However, movement from nonclassroom positions to classroom positions 
is taking place disproportionately among younger members of the 
workforce (Table 9)- If there is any validity to the concept that 
moving back to the classroom from a nonclassroom position connotes 
some form of "demotion 11 then it appears that younger members 
of the school-based teacher workforce are being disproportionately 
demoted. 

There also appear to be strong sex differences associated 
with movement between classroom and nonclassroom school -based 
teaching posit ions(Table 10). For example, 28.6? of the teachers 
who moved between these two types of positions were male. However, 
males constituted ^3-7% of the M promot ions 11 , (classroom to nonclass- 
room), while they constituted only 8.5% of the "demot ions" , (non- 
classroom to classroom). 

Teachers wilh low amounts of experience are underrepresented 
in the movement out of the classroom and overrepresen ted in the 
movement from nonclassroom back into classroom teaching positions 
(Table 11 and 12) . 

Although there is not a strong relationship between the number 
of days a teacher takes off during the school year and the probability 
of being promoted or demoted, it appears that those who take relatively 
few days off are overrepresented among those who are promoted, and 
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TABLE 32 

LEAVING RATES FR' El *MENTARY SCHOOLS WHOSE STUDENT BODIES HAVE 
VARYING PROPORTIONS OF O JLDREN HEADING ONE OR MORE YEARS BEHIND GRADE LEVEL 



Total School-based 



Proportion of Students Elementary 



Reading One or More Years 
Behind Gradi* Level 


Number 


Percentage 


Teacher 
Number 


Workforce 
Percentage 


Lew 


71 


42.3 


4745 


.34.5 


Moderate 


52 


31.0 


4394 


32.0 


High 


45 


26.8 


4611 


33.5 




168 


100.0% 


13.750 


1 00.0% 



TABLE 33 

LEAVING RATES FROM ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WHOSE STUDENT BODIES HAVE 
VARYING PROPORTIONS OF CHILDREN READING TWO OR MORE YEARS BEHIND GRADE LEVEL 



Total School-based 

Proportion of Students Elementary 
Reading Two or More Years Teacher Workforce 

Behind Grade Level Number Percentage Number Percentage 



Low 


75 


46.0 


4490 


33.6 


Moderate 


44 


27.0 


4260 


31.9 


High 


44 


27.0 


4602 


34-5 




163 


100.0% 


13.352 


100.0% 
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slightly underrepresented among those who are demoted' 1 , (Table 13). 

Characteristics of the pee" groups of movers between classroom 
and nonclassroom school -based teaching positions . Character ist ics 
of the workplace in addition to those already identified (e.g., 
level of school) alter the probabilities of moving between classroom 
and nonclassroom positions in schools. Those associated with the 
mover's peer group are discussed here. The general conclusion is 
that who one works with is associated with one's chances of moving 
to a new position. For example, the chances of being either 
"promoted" or "demoted" are less if one works in a school with a 
relatively high proportion of minority faculty members. The 
probabilities of roving from a nonclassroom position back into 
a classroom position are nearly 3 times as high in a school with 
a low proportion of minority faculty (Table 14). 

The probabilities of moving from a classroom to nonclassroom 
position ("promotion") are significantly higher in schols where 
high proportions of the faculty hold only a Bachelor's degree; 
in fact they are more than twice as great. "Demotions" are less 
likely. The probabilities of movement from a nonclassroom back to 
a classroom position are about 1/3 as great in these schools 
(Table 15). One's chances of being promoted are relatively less, 
and of being demoted are relatively greater, in schools with above 
average degrees of teacher absenteeism (Table 17). Where then are 
the "fast-tracks" in this organization characterized by low career 
mobility? When moving out of the classroom to nonclass.room positions 
the best opportunities lie in schools characterized by faculty with 
less formal training, low teacher absenteeism, and high teacher 
turnover. 
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TABLE 3*4 

ENTRY PATTERNS BY SEX ANO RACE U) 



Total 



All 



tntrv | o f r» • 

HHI y In IVi 


UorL fr%rrm 
wOrKiOrCC 


Entrants 


Hale 


Female 


Black 


White 


Other 


Adninl stratlon 


2.6 


2.0 


2.8 


2.0 


1.6 


2.5 




Principal 


2.0 


2.0 


It. 2 


1.2 


1.6 


2.9 


* 


Assistant Principal 


1.9 


2.0 


3.5 


1.7 


3.2 


2.1 


a 


Teacher - Central Office 


5.* 


4.4 


*.9 


4. 2 


4.2 


2.9 




Ttacher - Non-c'assroort, High School 


.3 


1.3 


2.8 


.8 


0 


.4 




Teacher - Classroon, High School 


32. 4 


25.0 


42.7 


18.7 


28.0 


26.1 




Teacher - Non-classroom, Elementary 


1.0 


1.5 


2.8 


1.0 


0 


0 




Teacher - Classroom, Elementary 


52.7 


58.0 


32.2 


66.9 


58.2 


61.0 




Adjunct 


1.8 


3.7 


4.2 


3.5 


3.2 


2.1 






I 00.0* 


100. 0* 


lOO.Ot 


100.0* 


100. 01 


100.0* 




Number 




5*5 


153 


402 


189 


241 


115 


Row * * 




100. o* 


26.2: 


73.8* 


34.7* 


44.2* 


21.1* 



* Apparently Unreliable Oata 



TABLE 35 

SCHOOL LEVEL DISTRIBUTION OF ENTRANTS TO CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM 
SCHOOL-BASED TEACHING POSITIONS 



Grade Leve I 
Elementary School 
High School 



Entering Classroom Teaching 
Positions from "Outside" 

Number Percentage 

3 1 5 69.8 

186 30.2 
hS\ 100 % 



Entering Non-C I aSs room 
Teaching Positions from "Outside" 

Number Pe rc e itaqe 
8 S3. 3 



7 

IS 



^6.7 



100 % 



Total School-Based 
Teacher Workforce 



62.2 

37.8 
100 % 
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Student characteristics and probab i 1 i t ies of movement . Student 
characteristics are another important factor in describing the 
working environment, and hence, the probabilities of movement among job 
positions. One's chances of moving from a classroom to nonclassroom 
are proportionately higfu in schools with moderate proportions of 
non-white students. Chances of being moved from a nonclassroom to 
classroom position appear to be much higher in schools with relatively 
low proportions of non-white students, (Table 18). 

Promotion probabilities are not significantly different in 
schools where children are reading at less than grade level. 
However, the chances of moving from a nonclassroom back to a classroom 
position appear to be significantly greater in those schools where 
relatively few children are reading behind grade level (Table 19 
and 20). By working in a school where the proportion of student 
absenteeism is low, one's chances of moving from a classroom to 
nonclassroon position are reduced, and one's chances of moving fro~i 
a nonclassroom back into a classroom position are increased (Table 21). 
The fast track out of the classroom appears to be in schools where 
the students are racially integrated and have high rates of absenteeism. 

Leaving the System . While many teachers are stepping on to the 
first rung on the ladder up from classroom teaching, others are 
electing to leave the system. The long run "health" of a labor 
intensive industry such as education is in large part determined by 
qualitative changes in its workforce. "Quality" is an illusive 
concept, difficult to specify to the satisfaction of all involved. 
Despite our inability to measure it directly, we know that quality 
(however measured) is changed when people leave the organization and 
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TABLE 36 



AGE DISTRIBUTION OF ENTRANTS TO CLASSROOM AND NON-CLASSROOM 
SCHOOL-BASEO TEACHING POSITIONS 



Entering Classroom Entering Non-Classroom 
Teaching Positions Teaching Positions 





from 


"Outside" 


from 


"Outside" 


Total School-Based 
Teacher Workforce 




Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Under 25 Years 


96 


21.3 


6 


40.0 


10.7 


25 - 29 Years 


84 


18.7 


3 


20.0 


21 .2 


30 - 34 Years 


71 


15.8 


2 


13-3 


17.9 


35 - 39 Years 


49 


10.9 


2 


13-3 


13.7 


40 - 44 Years 


44 


9.8 


1 


6.7 


11-9 


45 - 49 Years 


37 


8.2 


0 


0 


10.5 


50 - 5^ Years 


35 


7.8 


1 


6.7 


8.0 


55 ♦ Years 


34 


7.6 


0 


0 


6.1 




450 


100.0* 


15 


100. OS 


100.0% 



TABLE 37 

ENTRANTS TO THE SCHOOL-BASEO TEACHER WORKFORCE 
WHO BftING WITH THEM VARYING AMOUNTS OF EXPERIENCE 



Vears of 



Pos i 



Entering Non-classroom Teaching 
Positions From "Outside" 



jTotal School-based 
Teacher Workforce 



Experience 


Nutter 


„ Percentage 


dumber 


Percentaae 


Number 


Percentage 


few 


168 


37.3 


13 


86.7 


5,014 


22.7 


Moderate 


150 


33.3 


1 


6.7 


9,086 


41.1 


Many 


113 


29.5 


1 


6.7 


"8,027 


36.3 




451 


100.0% 


15 


100. Ot 


22.127 


100. 0* 
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when new people are recruited into the organization. Certain 
bundles of skills, aptitudes, and experience are lost to be replaced 
by other bundles. Although we can not objectively measure quality 
directly, we can look at the characteristics of people who leave 
the organization and the nature of jobs from which they left and 
attempt to determine if they are "different 11 in some ways from 
the people who don't leave and from the jobs these '■stayers 1 ' 
occupy. To the extent that the people and the jobs they hold are 
in some way different, we may be able to infer implications for 
the long run health of the organization. 

Personnel leave the system largely through four major "ports": 
administration, teacher central office, teacher highschool classroom, 
and teacher elementary classroom. There are proportionately more 
leavers through high school classroom and central office teacher 
positions, although over half of the people leaving the school 
system leave from the position of elementary classroom teacher (Table 22). 
Leavers are disproportionately female. (Table 22). 

People leave the system at all different ages, although, 
as one migh suspect of a mature or nongrowing organization, 
proportionately more leave sometime after they reach 50 years of age. 
A little over \k% of the workforce is 50 years of age or over, yet 
almost half of the leavers come from this age group. The numbers 
of people who leave in the 35 and under age group, tend to be 
slightly less than proportionate to the total workforce; however, 
the numbers leading in the 35 to 50 age group, are significatly 
less than proportionate for the total workforce. (Table 23). It 
seems as if there is a -middle-career period between initial job- 

4" 
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TABLE 38 

ENTRANTS TO THE SCHOOL-BASED TEACHER WORKFORCE 
WHO TAKE VARYING AMOUNTS OF DAYS OFF 



Numbers of 
Days Taken 



Entering Classroom Teaching 
Positions From "Outside" 



Entering Non-c I assroom Teaching 
Positions From "Outside" 



Total School-based 
Teacher Workforce 



Off 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Low 


127 


28.2 


10 


66.7 


A .658 


21 .0 


Moderate 


92 


20. 4 


4 


26.7 


8.490 


38.3 


High 


232 


51 - 4 


1 


6.7 


9.015 


40.7 


451 


100. 0% 


15 


loo.o": 


22,163 


100.0$ 



TABLE 39 

ENTRANTS TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING WORKFORCE INTO SCHOOLS 
WITH HIGH AND LOW PROPORTIONS OF STAFF HOLDING ONLY BACHELOR'S DEGREES 



Proportion Who Hold 
Bachelor's Degrees Only 



Entering Classroom 
Teach i ng 
Positions f ron "Outsi de" 



Number 



Percent 



Entering Non-C 1 ass room 
Teach i ng 
Positions from "Outside" 
Number Percent 



Total School-based 
Elementary Workforce 
Number Percent 



Low 


84 


26.9 


2 


25.0 


4442 


32.5 


Moderate 


111 


35.6 


4 


50.0 * 


4482 


32.8 


High 


117 


37.5 


2 


25.0 


4748 


34.7 


312 


100.0 


8 


100.0 


13,672 


IOC. 0 
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finding and retirement where people tend to' have settled in. 
Relatedly, the leaving population is characterized by either very 
low or very high amounts of experience (Table 2*0. 

Characteristics of work settings influence the rates at which 
people leave the school system. Proportionately, more people are 
leaving from elementary school positions than from high school 
positions (Table 25). They leave disproportionately from 
schools whose faculty have relatively less formal education (Table 26) > 
yet who are relatively experienced (Table 27). They leave from schools 
with relatively high teacher absenteeism (Table 28), and low to 
moderate proportions of minority facuU, members (Table 29). Propor- 
tionately more teachers leave from schools with low student absenteeism 
(Table 30), low proportions of non-white pjpiles (Table 31), and 
with proportionately lav numbers of students reading one or more 
years behind grade level (Tables 32 and 33). 

The profile of the schools which generate leavers is striking. 
The teachers are less formally trained, have higher rates of absenteeism 
have relatively few minority faculty, and extensive numbers of years on 
the job. The students on the other hand attend regularly, have few 
minority peers, and do well in school! If anything, the data suggest 
that "poor" working conditions associated with certain types of 
student bodies are not driving teachers from the school systems. 
If anything, it appears that the conditions associated with the 
"quality" of their peers have a stronger influence on the quality 
of working conditions than those associated with student bodies. 

Entering the Workforce . One of the more powerful means for 
changing the quality of the workforce is recruitment from outside 



TABLE hO 



entrants to the elementary school teaching workforce 
into school with experienced and inexperi enceo staffs 



Entering Hon- c loss room 



Total School-based 



St*ff Experience 
(Years of Service) 


Entering 

Positions 

Number 


Classroom Teaching 
from "outside" 
Percentage 


Teach inq Positions 

from outside 

Number Percentage 


E 1 emenl«iry 
Teacher Workforce 
Number Perr.ontage 


Ine&per ienced 


107 


34.4 


3 


37.5 


4,568 


33.4 


Moderately Experienced 


113 


36.3 


3 


37.5 


4,478 


32.8 


Exper ienced 


91 


29.3 


2 


25.0 


4,624 


33.8 


3H 


100. ot 


8 


100.01 


13.670 


100.0/ 



TABLE k\ 



ENTRANTS TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING 
WORKFORCE INTO SCHOOLS WITH LOW AND HIGH 
TEACHER ABSENTEEISM 



Degree of 
Absenteeism 

frelow Median 

Above Median 



Entering Class room Teaching 
Positions from "outside" 
Number Pcce^taoe 



134 

181 
315 



42.5 

57.5 
100. Ot 



Entering Non-classroom 
Teaching Positions 
from outside 
Number Percenlane 



37.5 

62.5 
100. Ot 



Total School -based 
Elementary 
Teacher Workforce 
H ^be r Percentage 



6.390 

7.383 
I). 782 



4',. 4 

S3 6 
100. OX 
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to positions within the organization. This does not imply that 
the ability to significantly alter the quality of the workforce 
rests solely or even largely with personnel recruiters. The 
education requirements, wages and working conditions are such that 
only certain types of people and not others are attracted to public 
school teaching in general and the Chicago public schools in 
particular. Nonetheless, many personnel policies adopted and carried 
out in the Chicago Public Schools affects the qualities of those 
recruited into the system. 

Consider the policy of recruitment from within versus the 
policy of recruitment from outside. The widely held perception of 
public school systems is that their career patterns resemble those 
found in the military i.e., recruitment from the outside is restricted 
largely to the lowest rungs on the career ladder and. recruitment to 
higher rungs is limited largely to internal upward mobility. Under 
conditions of decline this option of renewal through external recruit- 
ment is severely restricted, and recruitment to higher ranks is 
limited largely to internal pools of candidates. Nonetheless, the 
data for Chicago reveal trends that, at least on the surface, are 
counter- intu i t i ve . 

As we saw earlier, during the period in which data are available, 
there are more people coming into the school system than are leaving 
it despite relatively dramatic declines in enrollment. People enter 
the system at virtually all levels in the organization in proportions 
that are not dramatically dissimilar from the rest of the workforce. 
The great bulk of new entrants are placed in classroom positions 
although these continue to be a declining proportion of all positions. 

4" 



TABLE kl 



entrants to the elementary school teaching workforce in schools 
with varying proportions of minority faculty members 



Propor t ion of 
Minority Faculty 



Entering Classroom Teaching 
Positions From "Outside" 



Entering hon-classroom Teaching 
Positions From "Outside" 



Total School-based 
Elenentary Teacher 
Workforce 



Members 


Number 


Percentace 


Nurber 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentaqe 


Lo* 


91 


29.0 


s 


62.5 


1.267 


31.1 


Moderate 


1 10 


35.0 


2 


25.0 


4,227 


30 T 


High 




36.0 


J 


12.5 


5,241 


38.2 




31* 


100. Ot 


8 


100.0* 


13.735 


100.01 



TABLE <*3 



ENTRANTS TO TNE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING WORKFORCE IN SCHOOLS WITH 
LOW AND HIGH STAFF TURNOVER 



Degree of Turnover 
Low 

Med i urn 
High 



Entering Classroom Teaching 
Positions from "OjtSide" 



Number 


Percentaqe 


58 


18.6 


III 


35.7 


142 


*5.7 


3M 


100. ot 



Entering Non-Classroom 
Teachh.g Positions from "Outside" 
Number Percentage 



25.0 
25.0 
_ 50.0 
100. 



Total School-based 
Teacher-Workforce 
(Elementary School) 

25-9 
30.3 
39.8 
100.0/. 
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In ali positions, except elementary classroom teacher, entrants are 
disproportionately male. Entrants to the position of administration 
and principal tend to be disproportionately White, whereas those to 
the position of assistant principal tend to be disproportionately 
Black (Table 3*0 . For someone entering a classroom teaching 
position from the outside the chances of entering at the elementary 
level are proportionately higher, although fewer in number. The 
chances of entering a noncl ass room position from "Iv outsdie are 
proportionately greater at the high school level (Table 35). 

Representatives from all age groups are entering classroom 
teaching positions from the outside, although there are proportionately 
more in the category of under 25 years of age. About 1/3 of 
those entering the labor force from the outside are over AO years of 
age. This is not dissimilar from the proportion of the total workforce 
who is Atf years of age or over (Table 36). Although people of all 
ages are entering classroom positions from outside the school system, 
it appears that nonclassroom school-based teaching positions are 
limited largely to younger personnel. Only a little over 13% of 
entrants to nonclassroom teaching positions are ^0 years of age or 
over* 

Those entering the workforce through nonclassroom teaching 
positions appear to have much less experience than those who enter 
the workforce through classroom teaching positions (Table 37). This 
raises some interesting questions about probabilities of promotion 
and the value attached to experience in considering promotion 
probabilities. If nonclassroom teaching positins are considered in 
some sense a M promot ion" out of the classroom, and if years of exper- 
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TABLE kk 

ENTRANTS TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING WORKFORCE 
INTO SCHOOLS WITH HIGH ANO LOW PROPORTIONS OF NON-WHITE PUPILS 



Proportion of 
Non-Whl te Pupils 


Entering Classroom 
Teaching 
Positions from "Outs Ide" 
Number Percent 


Entering Non-C lassroom 
Teaching 
Positions from "Outside" 
Number Percent 


Total School-based 

E lementary 
Teacher workforce 
. Number Percent 


Low 


59 


18.8 


2 - 


25.0 


2678 


19.5 


Moderate 


hi 


15.0 


k 


50.0 


2303 


16.7 


High 


208 


66.2 


2 


25.0 


8774 


63.8 




314 


100.0% 


8 


100.0% 


13,755 


100.0% 



TABLE 45 

ENTRANTS TO THE EtEMENTARY SCHOOt TEACHING WORKFORCE IN SCHOOtS WITH 
VARYING PROPORTIONS OF STUDENT ABSENTEEISM 



Proportion of 

Student 

Absenteeism 

High 

Moderate 

tow 



Entering Classroom Teaching 
Positions From ''Outside'* 
Nu»-ber Percentage 



37.1 




36.5 
26.3 



100. 0* 



Entering Kon-c lassroon Teaching 
Positions Fron "Outside" 
Nmrbcf Percentane 



u 

0 



50.0 
50.0 
0.0 



100.01 



Tola' School-based 
EIeit«ntary Teacher 
Workforce 

Number Percentage 



5.132 
5.408 

-L22I 
U.77I 



37.3 
39.3 
23 5 



100.05c 
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hi 

lence are considered to have added to the value of a teacher, it 
would seem logical that more rather than less experienced teachers 
would be recruited for nonclassroom teaching positions outside the 
school system. As this is not the case, it calls into question: 
1) whether moving to a nonclassroom teaching position is in fact 
a "promotion" and 2) whether added years of experience are, in 
fact, considered to add to the net value of a teacher. 

Perhaps part of the clarification of this apparent puzzling 
situation may lie in the work related attitudes and training of 
the individual involved. Although we do not have data on the formal 
training of entrants to the workforce, we do have some inferential 
data of their work-attitudes. Members of the workforce take varying 
numbers of days off during the school year, although in ind'/idual 
cases there are circumstances which force a teacher to take large 
numbers of days off during the school year. On the average, we would 
presume that teachers who take fewer days off or^ the average have 
a more positive attitude about their workplace. If this is true, 
then entrants to nonclassroom school -based teaching positions appear 
to have significantly more positive attitudes regarding work than 
the remainder of the workforce. About 2\% of the total workforce 
took relatively few days off during the 1 977" 78 school year, while 
over 2/3 of the entrants to the nonclassroom school -based teaching 
positions took relatively few days off during this time. 

The difficulty of making this assumption is born out be an 
examination of the data for the entering classroom teachers. It 
is true that proportionately more of them took relatively few days 
off compared to the total workforce. But it also is true that 

O 




TABLE 46 

ENTRANTS TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING WORKFORCE IN SCHOOLS WITH 
VARYING PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS READING Out OR MORE YEARS BEHIND GRADE LEVEL 



Proportion of 
Students Reading 
On* or More Years 



Entering Classroom Teaching 
Positions From "Outside" 



ntering Non-Classroom Teaching 
osltlons From "Outside" 



Total School-based 
Elcnentary Teacher 
Work force 



8«hl nd Grade Level 


Number 


Percentage 


Nunber 


Percentage 


Nunber 


Percentage 


Lo« 


97 


30.8 




25.0 


<«.7«»5 


3*».5 


Moderate 


88 


27.9 




50.0 


*.39* 


32.0 


H.gh 


»30 


M.3 




25.0 


JL-ilL 


33.5 




315 


too. 01 




100. Ot 


13.750 


100. Ot 



TABLE kl 



ENTRANTS TO THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING WORKFORCE IN SCHOOLS WITH 
VARYING PROPORTIONS OF STUDENTS READING TWO OR MORE YEARS BEHIND GRADE LEVEL 



Proport Ion of 
Students Reading 
Two or More Years 



Entering Classrooi Teaching 
Positions FrO" "Outside" 



Entering Non-cl ass roon Teaching 
Positions Fron "Outside" 



Total School-based 
Elenentary Teacher 
Wort force 



Behind Grade Level 


Nurvbrr 


Percentage 


No^bef 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Low 


U 


32.3 


5 


*2.5 




33.6 


Moderate 


96 


31.0 


2 


25.0 


V.260 


31.9 


High 


IU 


36.8 


1 


12.5 


*,602 


3V5 


3io 


100. Ot 


8 


100. Ot 


13.352 


100. ot 
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proportionately more of these entrants took an exceptionally high 

number of days off in proportion to the rest of the workforce (Table 38). 

The characteristics of the work place (level of school, charact- 
eristics of faculty and students) are quite a bit less powerful in 
explaining differences in entry patterns than they were in explaining 
the patterns of leavers. This is probably to be expected for at 
least two reasons. Individuals leaving their position with the 
school system have, by definition, a more accurate picture of actual 
working conditions than do individuals who are contemplating working 
for the school system. Consequently, entering educators will be 
distributed to a wide variety of jobs, both desireable and not to 
desireable, whereas those electing to leave the system are more likely 
to leave from predomi nante 1 y less desireable positions. 

There were disproportionate entry opportunities among schools 
whose teachers had relatively less formal education beyond the 
bachelor's degree (Table 39), in schools whose faculty were relatively 
inexperienced (Table 40) , whose teachers were relatively more absent 
(Table 41), schools whose faculties were neither heavily minority 
nore heavily white (Table 42), and of course, schools whose staff 
was characterized by relatively high degrees of turnover (Table 43). 
In each of these cases the "distortions" of the entering group 
compared to the total workforce were less pronounced than were the 
"distort ions 11 which characterized individuals leaving the school 
system. In fact, pupil characteristics associated with the entrants' 
schools (proportion of nonwhite pupils, student absenteeism, and 
reading levels) are barely distinguishable from the student charact- 
eristics in the entire elementary school workforce (Table 44-47). 
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TABLE kS 



FIVE YEAR PROJECTION • TOTAL WORKFORCE , CONSTANT NUMBER OF ENTRANTS* 



Posl tlons 

Administration 
Pr Inc I pal 

Assistant Principal 
Tocher - Hon School 



Teacher -High School 

Hon Classroom 



Teacher - High School 
Classroom 



Teacher - E*enentary School 
Hon ClaSSrOOn 



Teacher - Ele-entary School - 
C I a s srocn 



Year 



1 

61*6 
551 
397 
1352 
268 



2 

636 
579 
369 
13^6 
323 



588 717 



3 

626 
607 
347 

361 



8187 8225 82 78 



82 3 



»3324 1 3360 13414 



Adjunct 



519 



548 



576 



k 

616 
635 
331 
1337 
387 

6341 

912 

13*83 

604 



5 

607 
663 
319 
1332 
405 

8408 

985 

13562 

6 32 



Total 



25.832 26.103 26J73 26.646 ■ 26.913 



* Assumes constant (1978-79) rate of entry (546/year) and constant proportions of entrants across positions 



TABLE 1*3 



FIVE YEAR PROJECTION - TOTAL WORKFORCE. NO ENTRANTS* 



Post t Ions 

Admin Istrat Ion 
Principal 

** r «n». Ipal 
Teacher • Noo School 



Teacher - Mich School 



Teacher - High School 
Class roan 



Teacher -% E le~*'»tary School 
Non C I ass room 



Teacher - Ele-er;ary School 
Class roon 



Adjunct 



1 

646 
551 
397 
1352 

268 

8187 

588 

1 3324 
519 



2 

625 
568 
358 
1323 

336 

8089 

709 

1301.4 
530 



3 

604 
585 
327 
1294 

347 

8006 

803 

12790 
• 541 



4 

584 
602 
302 
1266 

365 

7933 

876 

12556 
551 



5 

565 
618 
283 
1239 

376 

7866 

932 

12340 
561 
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Total 



25,832 25,562 25.297 25,035 24,780 



* Assumes no new entrants after Year 1. 
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Tracing out the implications of manpower flows . Long run 
qualitative changes in the workforce are difficult to identify, 
most especially in organizations characterized by low rates of 
turnover, In order to ascertain the implications of the personnel 
movement in low-turnover organizations we need to trace individual 
changes over a multi-year period of time. A variety of methods 
of extrapolation and forecasting exist to do this. The challenge 
inherent in using such methods lies in carefully examining the as- 
sumptions upon which the forecasts are based. In creating five 
year forecasts we have made the following assumptions: 

(1) Student enrollments v/ill likely continue to decline; 

(2) The size of the workforce may increase, but based largely 
on reports of layoffs, large scale demotions, and other 
personnel actions reported over the last year, staff size 
may shrink; 

(3) Our forecasts should attempt to illuminate the effects of 
personnel policies, not strive for accuracy in the estimated 
numbers . 

Because of the uncertainty inherent in estimating procedures, 
we have created two sets of staff estimates, one portraying modest 
growth and the other portraying modest decline. The growth scenario 
portrays the education workforce , of the Chicago schools as essentially 
a continuation of current trends. Under this assumption, staff 
size would increase to 26,913 at the end of the fifth planning year. 
(Table 48). 

The decline assumption, alternatively, forecasts a total education 
workforce of 2^,780 at the end of the fifth planning year. (Table J»g) . 
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Positions 

Adminlstrat Ion 
Principal 

Assistant Principal 
Teacher - Non School 



Teacher - High School 

Hon Classroom 

Teacher - High' School 
Classroom 



Teacher - Elementary School 
Non Classroom 



Teacher - Elementary School - 
Classroom 



TABLE 50 

Chang* In Overall Composition of Workforce 
ftetween Year 0 and Year 5 (t) 



Year 0 
2.7 
2.1 
1.7 
5.3 

.7 

32.0 

1.7 

52.9 
1.9 



Year 5 
2.3 
2.5 
I.I 

5.0 

1.5 
31.7 
3.8 

49.8 
2.3 



I Change 
-.4 

♦ .4 
-.6 
-.3 

+ .8 



♦2.1 



-3.1 



♦ .4 



Total 



loot loot 

•No entrants after Year 1. 



Pos i t ions 

Ad->;n I strat Ion 
Prlnc i pal 

Assistant Principal 
Teacher - Hon School 



Teacher - High School 

Non ClaSSrOOm 



Teacher - High School 
C I assroon 



Teacher * Elementary School 
Kon Classroom 



Teacher - Elementary School 
Classroom 



TABLE 51 

COMPOSITION OF WORK FORCE BY POSITION IN FIVE YEARS (\) 



No Entrants after Year I 
Fena'e f«ale Olack White T ot al 

1.4 4.3 2.1 2.0 2.3 



I.I 5.2 



3.2 2,5 



Adjunct 



1.1 1-5 ».0 1.7 I.I 

5.7 3.4 3.4 4.1 5.0 

.7 4.5 1.3 1.0 1.5 

24. <• U7.7 30 6 33.7 31 .7 

3 3 5.2 2 .5 2 .3 3 .8 

59.9 25.4 55. h 47.7 49.8 

2 .4 2.8 1 .9 2 .2 2 .3 



Constant NurrOer o f Entrants 
Female hale Black Wh ( te Total 



15 4.1 2.1 2.1 2.3 
>•! 5.2 1.8 3.3 2.5 



1.1 



I.I 1.6 1.2 



5.7 3.5 3.5 4.0 5.0 

• 7 \>U |.2 1.0 1.5 

24 t W.3 30.3 3^.7 31 .2 

3.2 5.1 2.Ji 1.9 3.7 

61 .6 25.8 55.6 49 2 So.* 

2-6 2.9 2.0 2.3 2.* 
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♦Approximate due to rounding error 
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It was arrived at by using the somewhat harsh assumption that 
there will be no new entrants to the school system after the first 
planning year. We feel that these two scenarios probably provide 
an upper and lower bracket between which the most realistic fore- 
cast is 1 i kel y to lie. 

What will the workforce look like five years from now? The 
percent of the educat ion workforce actually engaged in classroom 
teaching will Kave dropped to nearly 81%. Nonclassroom teachers 
(excluding adjuncts and specialists) will make up nearly \0% of 
the educational v/orkforce (Table 51). The interaction of promotion 
policies, plus exit and entry patterns will change the race and 
sex composition of the educational v/orkforce. The degree of change 
over the five year period will be minimal due largely to the very 
low rate of turnover and growth in the organization. Even "nder 
direct comparison with each other the alternative five year futures 
do not appear dramatically different in terms of race and sex 
composition across the ranks (Table 51). Because of this we will 
use only the conservative estimate in the remainder of the analyses. 

Given current transfer policies, entering and leaving trends, 
what will the five year impact be on four major subgroups in the 
school system? There are at least two ways to answer the question: 
one, in terms of changes in the "spread" of a subgroups across 
positions; two, in terms of changes in the proportion of workers in 
a particular position that the subgroups represents. In the first 
instance v/e c Mmate the % of subgroup X who are in position Y; in 
the second instance we estimate the percent of individuals in position 
Y who are dlso part of subgroup X. 
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TABLE 52 



CHANGE IN COMPOSITION OF SUBGROUPS ACROSS POSITIONS* 
BETWEEN YEAR 0 ANO YEAR 5 U) 



Female 



Hole 



Black 



Year 0 Year 5 0-5 



Ad mni strat 5 On 
Pr i nc 1 pa 1 

Assistant Principal 

Teacher ■ Nomchool 

Teocher - High School 
Hone Uss roo^t 

Teacher - High School 
Clastroo^ 

Teacher - Ele'-e^tary 
School - S'O rt C las \ room 

Teacher - Elementary 
Sw ■ i ■ C I Jisroon 

A J JU'K t 

Totals*' 



1.7 
1.0 
1.3 

6.0 

I. 4 
2'4.2 

1.7 

61.6 
2.1 



1.4 
I.I 
1.1 
5.7 

.7 

24. 4 

3.3 

59 9 
2.4 



- .3 

♦ .1 

- .2 

- .3 

- .7 

♦ .2 

♦ 1.6 

-1.7 

♦ .3 



Year 0 Year 5 0^5 
.2 



Year 0 Year 5 0-5 



4.5 
4.4 
2.8 
3-6 

1.4 

50.3 

1.7 

29.7 
1.5 



4.3 
5.2 
1.5 
3.4 

4.5 

47.7 

5.2 

25 «• 
2.8 



♦ .8 
-1.3 
- .2 

♦3.1 

-2.6 

♦3.5 

-4 3 
♦1.3 



2.5 
1.6 
1.8 
3.5 

.7 

30.; 

1.2 

56.7 
1 7 



2.1 - .4 
1.6 0 

1.0 - .8 

3.4 - .1 

1.3 - .6 

30.6 ♦ .2 

2 5 *l.3 



55 6 



■I . I 



1.9 ♦ .2 



Year 0 Yrpr 5 0- 

2.4 
2.8 

1.9 
4.3 



.6 

35.2 

I 2 

49 6 
2.1 



2 0 
3.2 
1.7 



1.0 i 

33 7 ■ 

2 3 ♦!.! 

W.7 -I 9 

2.2 ♦ I 



*E*tlnates based on no new entrants after Year I. 
**Approxl-vate due to rounding error. 
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The changes in spread across positions are due in large part 
to the chance in the occupational structure of the school system in 
five years, e.g., more adjunct posi t ions , fewer elementary school 
classroom positions . Smaller proportions of all four subgroups are 
expected in the following positions: central office administration, 
assistant principal, teacher central office, and teacher elementary 
school classroom. Alternatively, all four subgroups are expected 
to have constant or larger proportions in principal, elementary school 
nonclassroom and adjunct or specialist positions (Table 52). 

Larger proportions of females and blacks will be found in the 
high school classroom. Larger proportions of males and whites will 
be found in teacher, high school none 1 ass room positions. Overall 
changes in the composition of subgroups is not major (Tables 53). 
The proportion of males in the workforce will increase less than 
one percent. Both Blacks and Whites will slightly increase their 
overall representation to kO^ and 50^ respectively. 

More pronounced changes, of course, occur within each occupational 
category. Males will be more heavily represented within central 
office administration, nonclassroom teaching positions at the high 
school and elementary levels, and within the adjunct/specialist 
positions. Females will be more heavily represented within the 
assistant principal and classroom teaching positions. Blacks will 
be more heavily represented within central administration, teacher 
central office, classroom teachers, and adjunct/specialist positions. 
Whites will be more heavily represented within assistant principal, 
and all teaching positions except nonclassroom high school. (Table 53). 
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TABLE 53 



CHANGE IN COMPOSITION OF SUBGROUPS WITHIN POSITIONS 
8ETVEEN YEAR 1 AND YEAR 5 (t) 







Hole 






Female 






Black 






White 






Ye«r 1 


Year „ 


1-5 


Year 


Year 5 


1-5 


Year 


Year 5 


LI 


Year 


Year 5 


111 


Adnin I > i r j c Ion 


53 


57 


♦ft 


47 


^3 


-4 


37 


38 


♦ 1 


46 


45 


-1 


Pr int. 1 pal 


64 


6^ 


0 


36 


36 


0 


29 


26 


-3 


68 


67 


-1 


Aiit. Principal 


46 


39 


-7 




61 


♦7 


40 


35 


-5 


61 


80 


♦19 


Teach": r - N on school 


21 


21 


0 




79 


0 


26 


28 


♦2 


41 


*3 


+2 


Teacher - Hioh School 
None Ia4sroo<n 


67 


90 


♦2 3 




10 


-23 


3S 


32 


-3 


37 


34 


-3 


Teacher * Mign School 
Classroon 


47 


46 


-1 




5^ 


♦ 1 


38 


39 


♦ 1 


55 


56 


♦ 1 


Teoche r • Etenentary 
Sc*iOO! ■ None 1 Js S ron 


33 


42 


♦9 




58 


-9 


28 


2} 


-1 


34 


31 


♦3 


Teacher * Elementary 
ScncH*! * Classroon 


17 


15 


-2 




85 


♦2 


<0 


45 


♦ 2 


48 


50 


♦2 


Adjync t 


26 


38 


♦ 12 




62 


-12 


34 


34 


0 


53 


51 


-2 


Tout 


30 


30 


0 


70 


69 


-1 


39 


40 


♦ 1 


50 


51 


♦ 1 
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Conclusions and Discussion . When, viewed through the particular 
lens of opportunity for advancement through increasingly responsible 
positions, public school education has never been seen as a 
particularly attrative career: clearly public school educators 
have viewed other job benefits more highly. However, during growth ' 
periods those individuals interested in career advancement through 
promotion had a modicum of opportunities. Turnover rates of 
10-12% coupled with growth rates of 1-2% created vacancies enabling 
districts to hire recently trained teachers and to promote the most 
able among their experienced personnel. 

Promotions involved increasing responsibility and peer recognition 
usually along a widely recognized career path from classroom teacher 
to entry administration (coordinator, assistant principal) to 
principal to district superintendent. These pathways have eroded 
almost to the point of not being recognized. The causes of this are 
ranifast and usually associated with enrol I mem decline, increasing 
state and federal encroachment requiring proportionately more staff 
specialists in special programs, relatively recent enforcement of 
affirmative action policies, and many district-specific issues. 

While we have had the opportunity to look closely at one district 
and describe there chances in some detail, we have also been struck by 
how little is known about the teaching workforce both in Chicago and 
generally. Opposing forces are at work and their impact on workforce 
quality is unclear. For example, the S.A.T. scores of recently 
graduated education majors is now the second lowest of any_ group of 
declared majors in college. (Ethnic studies is the lowest.) I f we 
subscribe to the research showing that verbal ability of teachers 
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strongly influences student achievement, the long run prognosis for 
the public education workforce is not good. Other, more financially 
rewarding jobs, have recently become available, women and minorities, 
giving the most capable of these groups career options which they did 
not have earlier. These and other factors, the argument goes, act 
slowly but surely, to downgrade the relative position of public school 
educator. However, at least in the opinion of some educational 
administrators, the quality of entrants to the education workforce in 
recent years has never been higher. School districts are getting 
fewer applicants from those seeking teaching jobs for the "wrong" 
reasons, e.g., avoiding the draft, easy work, lack of access to other 
professions. This, plus the exces5 supply of applicants for most 
positions, the argument goes, is bringing into the schools more 
"dedicated" educators. 

These contrasting pictures portray an important unfulfilled 
objective of tl.is study - to attempt to measure changes in the 
profess j onal qua 1 i ty of the workforce. We were not able to make use 
of data which would be directly helpful in this regard: test scores 
(S.A.T., N.T.E., G.R.E., etc.), undergraduate institution and major, 
graduate performance, certificates held, job ratings. These data 
are generaM^ unavailable across the country, at least in a form that 
is linked td find i vi dual mobility. However, as the demand for "quality" 
measures increases, this may change. 

Other unanswered questions remain. For example, what proportion 
of the "leavers" were laid off, and what proportion decided to leave 
of their own volition? Of those laid off, what proportion would (and 
could) have undertaken additional training in order to qualify for one 
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of the positions filled by the "entrants"? Should District 299 
encourage, even financially support such an activity? Would knowledge 
of career path opportunities influence the career choices of individuals 
in the system? What specific job titles will lead to more rapid career 
development in the future? 

The final, yet-to-be-answered question of the study is: "How do 
the career patterns of educational workforce in the Chicago Public 
Schools compare with those of public school educators in general?" 
It is not necessarily valid to conclude that all data from Chicago are 
representative of all public education. This is the subject of the 
subsequent report, due out in May of I98I, entitled, "Career Patterns 
of the Educational Workforce." 
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End Notes 

1 The First National Bank of Chicago, Chicago Board of Education: 
A Comparative Study , May 25, 1977, p. 3. 

2 Ibid . 

3 For a discussion of methods for assessing the interaction of fixed 
cost and enrollment decMnes see G. C. Hentschke, M The Financial 
Impact of Enrollment Decline," Education Economics , May-June 1977, 
Vol . II, No. 5, PP. 10-15. 

4 See for example the corresponding changes in the consumer price 
index below: 





IIIQ 1968 


IIIQ 1968 




to 1 IQ 1975 


to 1 IQ 1975 


New York 


51.9% 


20.0% 


Los Angeles 


50.0 


27-1 


Ch i cago 


^8.5 


2^.9 


De t ro i t v 


^6.^ 


19-8 


Ho us ton 


5^.8 


29-3 


Cleveland 


50.1 


26.5 


Mi lwaukee 


^9.^ 


26.6 


Dal las 


^9.^ 


2^.7 



* Changes computed from IIIQ 1967 and illQ 1971 to I IQ 
197^. Source: The First National Bank of Chicago, 
OP- cit ., p. 5- 



5 Ibid . , p. 5. 

6 Ibid . , p. 7. 

7 Ibid , , p. 5- 

8 The cumulative excess (deficiency) of revenues of the primary 
operating funds for nine urban systems over the past three 
years is presented below. (Primary operating funds are net 

of borrowing, capital outlay, and ron-recurri ng gains or losses.) 



Amount Percent of 

(Mi 1 1 ions) Revenues 

Los Angeles $ 3^.2 1 .3% 

Ch 'cago (17.7) (0.9) 

Phi ladelphia (13-0) (0.9) : 

Do t ro i t 0.7 0.1 

Cleveland (1^.9) (3.2) 

San Diego 2.1 0.5 

Memphi s O.k 0.1 

Milwaukee 25.'* k.$ 

St. Louis (8.1) (3.2) 



Ibid . , p. 13. 
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9 The F ! . National Bank of Chicago, op. ci t . > pp. 10, 17- 

10 Charles Benson, Wi 1 1 iam Hartman, Michael Kirst, and Louis Stoll 
N/E Contract *tOO-7&-006*t, September, 1977. 



